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travellers from the Prankish kingdom (Angers), who were going by ship to
Rome, and also Egyptian merchants bringing wares.1 The trade of southern
France to Burgundy must also have been very important at that time, for in
587 King Guntchram formally laid an embargo on all trade in the towns of
Septimania, in consequence of political upheavals.2
The Visigothic laws include various decrees concerning the police service
for strangers.3 They were clearly drawn up in the interest and for the protection
of foreign merchants travelling about in the country; and were intended to
provide freedom of movement, security against robbery in case of shipwreck,
abolition of limitations of trade, and other conditions for undisturbed commerce.
The Jews in particular appear to have taken part in commerce and to have possessed
great wealth gained thereby.4 It is indeed well known that Jewish persecutions
began under King Sisibut (612) and led later on to the decree at the sixteenth
Council of Toledo (693) forbidding their trade with Christians and access to
the harbours (cataplum).5
The age-old maritime trade in the Mediterranean was of very great economic
significance for Gaul also. Greeks, Syrians, and Jews, overseas merchants from
the East, not only had permanent establishments in the ports of southern France
(Marseilles, Aries, Narbonne, and Bordeaux), but at an early date had spread
into the interior. We find them in Poitiers, Orleans, and Paris, as also in Mainz
and Worms. They brought wares from the East, silk and spices, paper and
rare wines to the western lands.6 The Jews played an important part here, too,
especially in the extensive slave trade.7
It is, however, quite wrong to suppose, as in view of these facts some
scholars still do, that trade in this early period was carried on exclusively or
even mainly by foreigners, and was limited to luxuries and other rare articles
which were not produced at home.8 Two particularly notable examples from
the sixth century will demonstrate the artificiality of this theory and its incon-
sistency with documentary evidence. Gregory of Tours tells how Bishop
Desideratus (535-554), out of sympathy for the poverty of his citizens, appealed
to King Theudebert (534-548), who was well known for his benevolence, to
advance money for the promotion of trade, such as was being carried on by
other cities. The king lent the bishop 7,000 gold pieces and the latter divided
them among the citizens, who by their trading activities acquired the great wealth
for which they became so famous in Gregory's time.9 Gregory of Tours also
tells us that during the great famine of 585, merchants and traders bought up
corn and wine, and sold it again at enormous prices to the population, thereby
causing much economic distress.10
These examples make it clear that in general trade by no means consisted
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